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however says it is, and with a brush 
loaded with white, paints us a " merin- 
gue 4 la creme 1 " 

We ai - e unwilling to give Mr. Benson 
up, for he needs only to devote himself 
to hard work, of which he, apparently, 
does not, as yet, know the meaning, to 
make himself an artist we should all 
value. We have said before, and we re- 
peat it, he has a delicate vein of senti- 
ment and fancy, not great nor very 
striking, but sufficient, with good, faith- 
ful work, to make his pictures sought 
after. These gifts he deliberately sacri- 
fices. He will not be at the pains to do 
anything thoroughly. He paints a dog 
with just enough likeness to a dog to 
make us ashamed to take it for a door- 
mat. "We know his clouds are not 
meringues, .while we are equally sure 
they are not good clouds. And so with 
all that he paints; things are suggest- 
ed; nothing is frankly, truly said. 
Meanwhile, the little skill he has thus far 
shown diminishes as his thought and in- 
terest in his work diminish ; and unless 
there is marked improvement soon, we 
shall have to chronicle a lost painter. 

April, 1861, No. 161, Home Scenes — 
Morning, No. 526 — T. C. Fabbee. 

These two pictures are the most im- 
portant part of Mr. Farrer's contribution 
to this exhibition. His other works, 
five in number, are small, and, however 
valuable, are not of the sort which most 
appeal to visitors to a public gallery; 
so that the painter's principal message 
to us this year is committed to these two 
pictures. Both are carefully and mi- 
nutely painted, and there are no signs in 
either of slighted or hurried work. 

They are not attractive. It is very hard 
to look at them. The eye is apt to wander 
away in search of something pleasanter. 
Neither picture enchains the attention, 
or repays, by any freely-given or easily- 
won pleasure, the attention which is fixed 
upon it. It requires an effort, which few 



lookers will- make, to look long enough 
at either picture to find anything pleasant 
or instructive. 

Conscientiously making such effort, 
we find in No. 161 a pleasant enough 
subject. "April, 1861," the Seventh 
regiment marching, on its way to the 
war, through the street without, while 
a lady within turns away from the win- 
dow through which the street and the 
soldiers are seen. The lady wears a 
blue silk dress, the drapery well drawn 
and true in color and lustre. The lace 
curtain at the window, seen against the 
sky, is true and good. The pot of stone- 
crop is capital, and the other plants in 
the room — the ivy, for instance — are 
nearly as fine. The houses without have 
a sunny, out-of-doors, real effect, not 
common in pictures. Other of the ac- 
cessories are, in themselves, well drawn, 
the Tribune on the floor, particularly. 

"We can find nothing more to say in 
praise of the picture, faint as this praise 
has been. We can find little more to 
say .that is not positive blame. The 
picture has many faults which would not 
have been looked for in a picture by Mr. 
Farrer, and has all the faults, in an ex- 
aggerated and painful degree, which are 
usual in his work. The conception is 
unreal, unimaginative, and feeble, and 
the execution generally bad. The lady's 
face is hard and uninteresting, neither 
lovely, nor expressive, nor intelligent. 
Her attitude and action have neither 
grace nor any meaning; no grace, the 
vertical pose of the figure has nothing to 
make mobile humanity of it ; the arms 
are stiff and awkward in drawing, espe- 
cially the right, and the whole figure is 
so badly put into the picture that it 
floats in the air, dress and all some inches 
clear of the floor ; no meaning — for we 
are not helped to any inference as to the 
cause of her turning her looks within, 
except that her forehead wrinkles in the 
middle as if the brilliant sunlight had 
hurt her eyes. 
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The criticisms of the many are not in 
' this case unimportant, because it is evi- 
dent from them that no one can be sure 
that he reads the picture aright. It. has 
evidently given pleasure to no one, 
nor caused thought, except wonderment. 
It has made no impression, except to at- 
tract a crowd of guessers at the unsolved 
riddle of its meaning. 

The furniture is evidently brought to- 
gether and arranged to be painted — badly 
arranged, too ; the half-life-size copy of 
the Venus of Milo, well known in New 
York, stands under a light table, and ap- 
parently on its under shelf, making the 
table four feet high in appearance ; the 
flower pots are much in the way ; the 
placing of the books and framed draw- 
ings help the unreal look of all the in- 
terior ; the extraordinary shape of the 
room, and appearance of the carpet, 
complete this unreality, and make all a 
nightmare — one of those dreams where 
all slides down a never-ending hill to- 
gether. This carpet is the worst thing 
in this picture.- Its fault is ludicrously 
exaggerated perspective, in draughts- 
men's phrase, but it is'so bad that much 
careful looking is necessary before any 
one dare say that it is only bad drawing. 
If elastic carpets were made in any mill, 
capable of being stretched at pleasure to 
fit floors of any shape, this would be 
thought one of them. The curiously 
mistaken drawing of this carpet is 
heightened in effect and noticeableness 
by the fact that it is not square with the 
room, that it makes the room look tri- 
angular; in fact, the evidence of the 
diagonally-set houses across the way, 
added to the evidence of the carpet, the 
lines of whose pattern are parallel to 
them, prove the room triangular. This 
carpet, moreover, is not in texture of 
surface like any known woollen fabric; 
it has exactly the surface and gloss of 
painted wood. 

The picture No. 526 is in some re- 
spects better. There is admirable work 



in the table-cloth, the pretty blue china, 
the ground-glass dish of red apples, and 
the glasses filled with water. • Mr. Patti- 
son's picture, No. 184 of this exhibition, 
stands near on an easel, and looks na- 
tural. Mr. Farrer's pen-and-ink portrait 
of a lady, No. 126, is also present and 
easily to be recognized. There is much 
of the same bad drawing in this that we 
found so much of in No. 161. There is 
the same difficulty about the shape of 
the room. There is the same defiance 
of truths of perspective. There is entire 
uncertainty as to where the floor ends 
and the walls begin. There is a bad 
and inexcusable blunder in the drawing 
of the easel. • The face of the lady is 
wholly out of drawing in one most 
beautiful and delicate part of the face — 
the joining of the nose and forehead. 
The hands, between drawing and color, 
are hard and wooden-looking. The at- 
titude is constrained, as of one holding 
one position a long time, sitting for a 
portrait. 

The tone of color is worse than in No. 
161. The great prevalence of gloomy 
greens — for the pale tea-green of the wall 
paper is as far from being bright and 
cheerful as the olive-green checquers of 
the matting, and the curtains are the 
duskiest aud dustiest of all — make the 
whole picture cold and sad. The pretty 
table-cloth does not help the tone of 
color, for the contrast seems to make 
the gloom yet more profound. And this 
green darkness finds its echo and cul- 
mination in the most unpleasant shading 
of the lady's face and neck. All that is 
bad in the picture, indeed, both of draw- 
ing and color, culminates here in its 
most important part. Face and neck 
are alike ugly in color, and certainly not 
truthful. 

There are other curious mistransla- 
tions of fact into painting. Let the 
reader ask himself if that be butter in 
the dish. Except for its shape he would 
not thing it was intended to be butter — 
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except for its. shape it would be an 
omelet, for the yellow is exactly the yel- 
low of eggs. The lady's morning wrap- 
per is inexplicable. The ladies who look 
cannot understand either the make or 
the material, and boldly say that the 
painter has drawn it wrongly. This de- 
cision may not be with authority, 
though it seems well founded, but the 
folds are those of silk, the lustre rather 
that of some woollen fabric ; the whole 
unsatisfactory, in spite of the evident 
care that has been given, not wholly in 
vain, to the drawing of folds and creases. 

The conception of the picture is ut- 
terly unreal. We cannot discuss this 
too evident fault; our space fails us; 
we mention it only because we have 
learned to expect naturalness from Mr. 
Farrer, and not made-up pictures such 
as are these. 

There is one matter, comparatively 
trifling, but very annoying to those who 
care for interior decoration of houses. 
The design for the wall paper would not 
need to be noticed, except that the fault 
in this repeats the fault in a valuable 
drawing of Mr. Farrer's of two years 
ago. The unit of the pattern, a sort of 
cross made of three little leaves and 
their stalks, is good ; hut this pattern is 
applied in a tipped-up way at no par- 
ticular angle, and is not arranged in any 
lines either vertical, or horizontal, or 
oblique, but spattered on at random. 
There is no fear that this will ever be 
copied, because wall papers could not 
be so printed, and no stencil-painter of 
walls would do so unworkmanlike a 
job. The ugliness of the effect would 
not be imagined by any one who does 
not see it. 

Both these pictures are coarsely and 
thickly painted, and in harsh, hard, vio- 
lently contrasting colors. There is no 
gradualness, nor delicacy, nor tender 
passages of true because subtle grada- 
tion. If they are painted according to 
any theory, it would seem to be this — 



that all the French system of color is 
wrong, and that, therefore, the extreme 
contrary to • it must be right. Space 
does not allow us to more than hint at 
this matter, the proper discussion of 
which will require at some other time 
careful comparison and analysis; but 
we do not propose to take Mr. Farrer 
as the teacher or his works as the ex- 
ample of any system of painting as vi- 
cious as that of the pictures' before us. 
No, it is a fault of these paintings, not, 
we trust, a permanent fault of the 
painter. He suffers from it enough to 
mend it. The thickly-spread pigments 
of No. 161 are treacherous, and their 
colors can hardly be seen in any attain- 
able light. 

Mr. Farrer has two other paintings in 
the exhibition, "Evening in New Hamp- 
shire," No. 9, and " Mount "Washington 
under Three Feet of Snow," No. 361. 
These are delightful bits of the old be- 
loved, out-of-door realistic painting 
from nature again. No. 9 is not a por- 
trait of any scene, and we cannot vouch 
for it that No. 361 is, except the moun- 
tain itself, which is actual; but it is 
painting from nature, for all. The 
"Mount "Washington," in' its blue- 
shadowed robe of snow, lit fiery red on 
one side by the setting sun, a golden sky 
behind it, and two glorious red clouds 
floating over the mountain, is our favor- 
ite of all Mr. Farrer's works this year. 

"Whatever of good Mr. Farrer has 
done yet, has been done by faithful 
painting from nature. The more direct 
and at first hand this has been, the bet- 
ter has been the work. Out of doors he 
tries, untroubled by theories, to paint 
the colors of nature, and succeeds. Out 
of doors his work is simple, loving, and 
strong. 

No. 126 is a most faithful portrait 
of a pleasant pen-and-ink drawing, made 
three years ago. 

Nos. 133 and 154 are two of those 
marvellously delicate and truthful pencil 
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drawings in which Mr. Farrer has 
pointed the way to others who would 
learn to paint nature. The. " Pumpkin 
Vine," 183, is an old friend, one of those 
photographed for the series of photo- 
graphs issued by the management of this 
journal. It was described in a former 
number of the New Path. The " Dan- 
delion" is a better drawing still, and 
should also be photographed, that copies 
may be sold at a low price. 

Girl Feeding Chickens, No. T6, The 
Gloomy Path, No. 125, A Lost Mind, 
No. 601 — Elihit Vedder. 

Mr. Vedder has eight pictures in this 
exhibition, every one of them of interest, 
all but one, in our judgment, better than 
his much praised picture last year, "The 
Lair of the Sea Serpent." It will be 
well for every one who is interested in 
the possibilities of American art, and 
its probable future, to look long and 
thoughtfully at each. We propose to 
consider them one by one, but of neces- 
sity in the fewest possible words, before 
speaking at all in general terms of his 
works. 

No. 76 is the first, following the or- 
der of the catalogue, and one of the best. 
Noticeable, first of all, is the singular 
realism of conception. Eealism of con- 
ception is often but another expression 
for sympathy. It is so in this case. And 
his sympathy has guided the painter 
aright, making him paint reality in a 
real way, simplicity in a simple way, 
and all without affectation or apparent 
self-consciousness. This little girl is not 
quite pretty, nor is she at all graceful in 
her attitude, according to academic laws 
of gracefulness, nor is her dress pictur- 
esque; yet is she the best little girl, save 
one, in all this exhibition. For real lit- 
tle girls are human, which painted ones 
less often are ; and this child is as near 
reality, and as human, as painted chil- 
dren are, anywhere out of ■ the work 
of Edward .Fr6re. "We say as real and 



as human — not altogether as good. Mr. 
Johnson's little girl is better, and near- 
er perfection, because equally real and 
human, and of a higher order of hu- 
manity. Mr. Furness's portrait of a 
young lady is higher and better art than 
either, because of a higher order of hu- 
manity still, and still as real, still as hu- 
man as either. But we choose sometimes 
the pathos there is in poor little bare- 
foot girls feeding chickens, not show- 
ing much intellect, only interest in the 
chickens, not affording very beautiful 
subjects, only interesting subjects that 
we stop to look at every time we ' 
pass. 

"We shall have more to say of this pic- 
ture in comparing it with others. 

Here in "The Gloomy Path"— 125— 
a monk muffled close in gown, and with 
hood drawn over his head, walks away 
from us through a dreary country 
enough, his brown gown blown about 
by the wind. "Well, we do not know 
much about monks here, and care 
for them even less. It is not saying 
much, to say; that we should know and 
care more if they often were truthfully 
represented, as Mr. Longfellow and Mr. 
Browning and Mr. Vedder have done 
once and again. 

This is only a sketch, but there is lone- 
liness in it, and degradation, and frowzy 
discomfort— modern monkery, in other 
words. If Mr. Vedder should read this, 
perhaps he will disclaim having meant 
so much, and protest that it is the ob- 
server's imagination that invests the 
picture with thought not his own. It 
may be so; but it is the province of 
sketches like this, to excite imagination 
in the observer which a more crowded 
picture would not. And if he, or any 
one, say that it is pleasing only to one 
who knew about monks before, that also 
may be so, and rightly, it is to them 
that Mr. Vedder speaks the most forci- 
bly, as did Mr. Longfellow and Mr. 
Browning. It is for these previously-in- 



